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W. H. HUNT, Tamatave. 

The Ethnology of Madagascar. — The great questions which 
have puzzled everyone who has thought much about the matter 
are: Where did the first inhabitants of Madagascar come from? 
To what race or races do they belong? Undoubtedly the preva- 
lent idea is — and at first sight such would appear the case — that the 
population of Madagascar consists of a mixture of very opposite 
races. I shall attempt in this article to examine the pros and cons 
of this theory. At the very outset we are confronted with the 
derivation of the names Madagascar and Malagasy, for it is certain 
that the Malagasy never called themselves that, nor their country 
Madagascar. Formerly divided into many tribes, having no politi- 
cal or even commercial relations with each other, they could not 
possibly have a common term to designate collectively the inhab- 
itants of the whole island. Each tribe had a name the etymology 
of which gave some insight into its origin, or in many cases only 
indicated the geographical features or position of its restricted 
territory. Thus as examples of the latter we have the Betammena, 
which means "The many inhabiting the red soil," a strip of the 
east coast. On the northwest coast we have the Antankarana, 
signifying "The inhabitants of the reefs," designating the history 
of a tribe which at some early period was driven to take refuge 
on a rocky part of the coast. Other tribes adopted a name the 
etymology of which is rather political. Thus Betsimisaraka, applied 
to almost all the east coast, signifies "The many who do not sep- 
arate," or as we might say, " The great Inseparables," pointing to 
a time when there was a necessity to unite in common defence 
against some other tribe. So again the Betsileo, second only in 
numbers to the Hovas and occupying the southern central high- 
lands, might be translated " The great Invincibles." The Hovas, or, 
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as properly written, the Hova (for Malagasy words take no plural), 
who are the dominant tribe, and whose country they call Imerina, 
apply to themselves the more pompous political denomination 
Ambanitanitra (the people under heaven) ; but the origin of the 
word Madagascar is more or less a mystery. The Portuguese and 
Dutch who first came to the island merely denominated the natives 
blacks. Very ancient authors have called them after Arabs of the 
coast of Africa, in particular BouM; but this name could only have 
been local, applying to the west coast natives, for the Arabs knew 
nothing of the country considered in its entirety. The English In 
the 17th century never use any other term than Natives; but that 
distinguished and eminent authority on Madagascar, M. Grandidier, 
maintains that it is the French who introduced the general name of 
Madagascarins or Madagascarois — a name given in atlases of the 
i6th century to the island. It must be admitted that we are not 
much further advanced as to why that name was given or whence 
derived, but it gradually gave the words Mad^casses, MaUgasses, 
afterwards written Malegaches and now Malgaches, and the English 
and native form Malagasy. 

Hence it is seen that the etymology of the word Malagasy, as 
well as of the names of the different tribes, gives little or no clue 
to the ethnology of these peoples. Traditions as to the arrival of 
them in the island are deplorably incomplete. In a paper written 
in 1894 by an Englishman long resident in the island, he succeeded 
in carrying the history of the Hovas as far back as 1680, but he 
gives not the slightest trace of when they first arrived in the inte- 
rior ; and even they found another tribe, the Vazimba, which they 
exterminated, and were themselves divided into bitter factions; 
nor was it until 1780 they formed a united tribe cz.\\&6. ffova. How- 
ever, by dint of studying the types from an anthropological and 
physical point of view, as well as by examining their manners and 
customs, religious beliefs, their employments, industries and mode 
of architecture, and last, but not least of all, their language, much 
has been done to clear up these questions. 

It has now been clearly established, thanks to the scientific 
researches of M. Grandidier, that we can be certain of three very 
distinct ethnical groups of immigrants into the island of Madagas- 
car; but it does not follow that either of them was very large, and 
they alone will not account for the whole population. First, there 
were the Andriana or Nobles of Imerina, who forced their way up 
to that central plateau, found it peopled by a tribe called the 
Vazimba, exterminated these latter, and became what are generally 
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known as the Hova, though I cannot tell from where came the erro- 
neous denomination. The second well-defined group are the Antai- 
moro, occupying the southeast coast, and the third are the Anta- 
laotra of the northwest coast. History has now generally estab- 
lished that the first-mentioned group are of Malay origin, driven on 
to the southeast coast on that very part already occupied by the 
Antaimoro, the second-named group, who nearly exterminated and 
drove the remnant to take refuge in Imerina. At what period this 
took place it is difficult to determine; it required some centuries 
at least in order to enable a small, harassed and detested band to 
develop more than a million population, shut up in their mountain 
fastnesses until the close of the last century (1780), when they in 
turn became the dominant tribe. No one who has seen them can 
doubt their Mongolian origin, being immigrants from the great 
Indo-Chinese family. From this, for years and years, writers main- 
tained that the mass of the Malagasy population, who are blacks, 
must be of African origin. It is so easy to theorize on the subject; 
Madagascar being so near to the African coast, all the black popu- 
lation must be of African origin ! When interested some time ago 
in the question and confronted with this theory I invariably 
expressed myself as not satisfied, for the uniformity of the lan- 
guage throughout the whole island demanded an entirely different 
explanation on the ethnology of Madagascar. How could a small 
band of Malays, almost exterminated on their arrival on the coast 
and then driven into the interior, where they lay unknown for cen- 
turies, having no communication with the rest of the island, have 
implanted their language over the whole island? Do not vocabu- 
laries, collected by sailors and others on all parts of the coast, long 
before the Hovas were known to exist in the interior, conclusively 
prove that there has never been but one language in Madagascar? 
But such questions were always shelved as irrelevant. The Hovas 
must be Malays and all the blacks Africans, said the old school ; 
just as if there existed no black Indo-Melanesians who could have 
come to Madagascar before that particular tribe of Andriana, who 
are the ancestors of the Hovas, as now called. The mixture and 
crossing of races in Madagascar begets such utter confusion that 
the error was quite possible. We have Malays, Indo-Melanesians, 
Makoas, Arabs, Swahili, Indians, and perhaps some Chinese, but to 
find any one individual of these pure would now be almost impos- 
sible; all the Malagasy, or nearly all, are cross-breeds of one kind 
or another; nevertheless, through all this complex hybridism the 
fundamental characteristics of the race which from the beginning 
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formed and ever since has formed the basis of the population on 
which the other above-mentioned races have been grafted at dif- 
ferent periods and in different proportions, and especially the lan- 
guage, on which I lay most stress, must prove that the first immi- 
grants to Madagascar, black though they must have been, point to 
an Indo-Melanesian origin. It is true that the Oriental negroes, 
that is, those of Asia and Oceanica, belong to several types, the 
difference in stature and build being very marked; but there is 
invariably a uniformity in customs and social development, while 
their intellectual and moral traits are almost identical. Then, 
again, these have crossed with Polynesians, producing other types so 
varied that old writers, basing themselves on certain exterior charac- 
teristics, such as the hair and the color of the skin, have attributed 
to them an African origin. 

The same error, quite naturally and more easily, took root as 
regards the blacks of Madagascar, probably nurtured by the ever 
predominating fact that Madagascar is so close to Africa and so far 
from Asia; but a short examination of the matter will immediately 
throw a different light upon it. The tribes of the coast of Africa 
were never a sea-faring race, and the currents in the Mozambique 
Channel are such as to render the passage from Africa to Madagas- 
car exceedingly difficult, whereas the Indo-Malays are renowned 
navigators and the currents are favorable for descent on the coasts 
of Madagascar, whether by purpose or accident. Malay junks have 
on several occasions been met with on the shores of Madagascar, 
and I am informed that, after the volcanic eruption of Krakatao 
in 1883, the shores of Tamatave were strewed with pumice stone. 

All these facts lead us to conclude without doubt that Mada- 
gascar was peopled by successive immigrations of Indo-Melanesian 
negroes long before the arrival of that one particular band of 
Malays who, by their lighter color and later superior civilization, 
led former writers into the error that they alone formed the Asiatic 
element, and all the rest, being black, must be Africans. It is also 
now certain that these earlier successive immigrations brought the 
language into the country; for, as discussed above, that later tribe, 
puny and nearly crushed out of existence, could not have im- 
planted its language over an island 900 miles long which it only 
partly overran during the last 80 years, but which has never had 
but one language. Then, again, the physical traits, manners and 
customs of the different Malagasy tribes are not so different as at 
first sight appears. Now that scientists have been able to elimin- 
ate the engrafted elements mentioned above and avoid being mis- 
led by the differences of plaiting 'and doing up the hair existing in 
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different provinces, which accounts for a seeming difference of feat- 
ures, or by the slight difference in customs consequent upon inter- 
marriage and the nature of the part of the country in which they 
lived, the conclusion has been reached that great uniformity ex- 
ists, and that that uniformity declares an Oriental origin. The 
first immigrations to Madagascar may have been at the time referred 
to by Baron d'Eckstein in discussing the origin of the negroes of 
Oceanica, whose dispersion from the Malay Peninsula took place 
2,500 years B. C. , when fleeing from the Aryan invasion. A part 
of these, instead of dispersing to the East, may have been carried 
westward and fallen on the shores of Madagascar. 

Finally, having sufficiently shown that the basis of the popula- 
tion of the whole island of Madagascar is Oriental, whatever may 
have been the date of the very earliest immigration, the question 
may still be asked: But did not these very first immigrants find the 
island inhabited by another race, the issue of African immigrants? 

M. Grandidier says that in the present state of our knowledge it 
is impossible to answer this question. If there were aboriginal 
inhabitants when these Asiatics arrived, they must have been in 
very small numbers and in a very low state of civilization, for 
neither in the customs nor in the language of the present Malagasy 
are any traces of their influence to be found. Words of foreign 
origin, both African and Arab, abound in the language, but they 
merely float on the top of the Malayo-Polynesian, as detached 
names of things, in proportion as these have been introduced in the 
same manner as English or French words are introduced every day 
at present ; but these do no affect the language. In some parts of 
the island where fossil bones of extinct animals have been discov- 
ered, fragments of pottery have been found which are not the work 
of the present inhabitants, but probably of some ancient colonies 
or unknown races which no longer existed even at the time of the 
very first immigrations from the Malay Peninsula; for these pot- 
teries denote a sufficiently advanced state of civilization, and the 
people who could make such would not be likely to have been 
absorbed by these new arrivals who came in their junks in discon- 
nected and small numbers, unless these latter could have had time 
to settle and multiply to such an extent as to exterminate the 
natives. There is no trace of anything of the kind having hap- 
pened, and, moreover, it is difficult to conceive the total disappear- 
ance of an already civilized people. The most that could happen 
would be their reduction to slavery, and in that case they would have 
left their impress on the customs and language of the conquerors. 

To sum up the argument of this paper, it is well established to- 
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day that the people of Madagascar are one, in the sense that they 
are all of Asiatic origin, but consisting of successive immigrations 
dating very far back; that the Hovas are comparatively a later 
immigration, and only one of many others; that the African element 
claims no more title to a basis of any part of the population than 
the other floating foreign elements that have been engrafted on the 
main trunk without materially affecting the uniformity of the cus- 
toms, manners and language of the whole country. 

There is still much to be learnt from an anthropological and 
ethnographical point of view ; but it is now generally admitted that, 
thanks to such scientists as Grandidier, the notions we possess on 
the origin of the Malagasy are sound and have dispersed the false 
ones so long existing. 

In the foregoing paper I have developed what are now the gen- 
erally scientifically approved theories of the ethnology of the 
Malagasy people. As a fact we know more of the people than of their 
country. The natives of a country, still wild and unknown, come 
down little by little to the sparse European settlements ; but before 
the Europeans in their turn can visit any considerable part of the 
island two things are primarily indispensable: some geographical 
knowledge of the country and means of communication or convey- 
ance. I will not speak here of the difficulties arising from an 
insidious climate or the occasional hostility of natives, which, though 
not insuperable, have nevertheless much retarded scientific research 
in many parts, especially the west coast of Madagascar; but com- 
munication is almost lacking and the geography of Madagascar has 
hitherto been the most imperfect of any country in the world of 
similar dimensions and importance. The earliest maps of Mada- 
gascar are ludicrous in the extreme, and the contour of the island 
has been gradually determined by marine observations, while the 
interior geographical exploration, as long as the island was under 
native rule, was left to missionary travels or occasional naturalists 
and private scientific explorers, who often fell victims to the climate 
or to the cupidity of the natives, who robbed and stripped them of 
their instruments and sometimes took their lives. In any case, 
meritorious as was their work, it was disconnected and imperfect as 
a whole and consisted merely of a broad network of routes through 
the island, with little or no knowledge of what lay between them. 
Moreover, as is explained later on, it is impossible in such a moun- 
tainous country to obtain a survey merely by traversing the island 
with the aid of the compass. Nothing but a trigonometrical sur- 
vey of such a vast territory could satisfactorily attain that object, 
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and this, to be effectual, must naturally have had to be under one 
supreme control, embracing the whole island. It is gratifying to see 
that, whatever be the qualities of the French for colonization, they 
have taken in hand seriously this work, and Madagascar is likely to 
be shortly known to the scientific world under many new aspects. 
In order to draw your readers' attention to this undoubted advance 
in the path of science I have culled from the latest reports of the 
sittings of the Academy of Science in Paris such remarks and data 
as I think will be new to American readers, with some references to 
the latest works and cartographical productions relating to the 
island of Madagascar from a geographical point of view. 

On the Geography and Cartography of Madagascar as 
DEA^ELOPED BETWEEN 1897 AND 1899. — General Gallieni, who is 
now in France after having exercised for two years and eight months 
the distinguished functions of Governor General of Madagascar, 
was not merely occupied in pacifying and organizing this new 
colony, which he found in a complete state of anarchy and rebellion, 
and where in a very short time by his firm and intelligent adminis- 
tration he arrived at really extraordinary results. It is known to 
all the world that at the outset of his brilliant career he was one of 
the first explorers of the Western Soudan, and that his long stay at 
Segou-Sikoro was as valuable to geography and ethnography as to 
the expansion of French influence. More than ever convinced 
after his long campaigns in the French colonies in Asia and Africa 
that science alone can advantageously open the way to colonial 
enterprise, as soon as he arrived in Madagascar he immediately 
organized a methodical and systematic exploration of the different 
provinces, so as to make us acquainted with them from all points of 
view, and to furnish us as completely and as quickly as possible 
with the details of their resources. 

Consequently, his first efforts were directed to the issuing of a 
map of Madagascar, which in 1896 was scarcely in embryo. An ex- 
act, correct and detailed map is, in fact, the indispensable basis of 
any serious study of a country, as well as of all scientific research 
and exploration. 

Before the conquest of the island by the French the central 
province had been triangulated and drawn with care, but the rest 
of the country had only been crossed by a few travellers, whose 
want of exactitude left much to be desired, and whose routes even 
then circumscribed enormous tracks of unexplored territory. On 
the ist of November, 1896, the General reorganized on a new basis, 
with the aid of his Chief-of-Staff Lieut. -Colonel G6rard, the geo- 
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graphical service of Madagascar, which had been established at 
Tananarive a few months previously, and which has become one of 
the offices of the staff under the title of Topographical Office. This 
office is intrusted at the same time with the triangulation of the 
great island and with a definite map, as well as with the production 
of photographs, engravings or lithographs likely to be serviceable 
for a better acquaintance with the colony under its different ethno- 
graphical aspects, its botanical resources, and its agricultural and 
mining prospects. It has been under the able direction for two 
years of Captain Merienne-Lucas of the Infantry Marine, who has 
drawn up a considerable number of maps, which have been for- 
warded to the French Institute.* 

A manuscript memorandum of 40 folio pages, accompanied by a 
map, scale iooo o-oT' ^'^•^ '" manuscript, giving the actual state of 
the triangulation of the first degree of Madagascar, as well as plates 
containing the geographical co-ordinates of all triangles measured 
by the Reverend Fathers Robletand Colin and the geodetic officers, 
both of which have been forwarded to the library of the French 
Institute, contains most valuable and interesting information on the 
work hitherto carried out and the results obtained. 

The following will give some idea of the plan of the work: 
The system of projection adopted for the production of the map 
is the same as that employed by the War Office, that is to say, 
Flamsteed's projection, modified by Colonel Bonne, which admir- 
ably suits the island of Madagascar on account of its elongated 
form in the same line as the meridian. The development is effected 
on the 47th degree East longitude and the 21st degree of South 
latitude — these two axes passing pretty neairly through the centre 
of the island. Contrary to the case with maps of France, the con- 
cavity of the meridians and parallels of longitude and latitude is 
naturally turned towards the South Pole. The scales on which the 
sections of the map are drawn up differ according to the value and 
number of documents in the hands of the Topographical Office: for 
the central and eastern regions and for Diego Suarez the scale is 
_^^t_-j^_ but for the rest of the island, as yet little known, we have 
to be content with a contemporary map on a scale of ^^ttt) which 
comprises 32 sheets of 35 x 2,2, centimetres, while the map on a 
scale of TTToVoT will entail 508 sheets, each representing a surface 
of 48 X 30 kilometres, or about 560 square miles. 



* Twelve sheets of the map, scale ttjb^hjtj (Tiakoderaina, Anjozorobe, Ambohi- 
drabiby, Analabe, Lake Itasy, Antananarivo, Moramanga, Soavinandriana, Ramain- 
andro, Andramasina, Beparasy); three sheets of the map, scale 3^31^755 (Ankavandra, 
Morondava, Soavinandriana); and one general map of Madagascar, scale ^^oJosu- 
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In a country like Madagascar, where by reason of the geological 
formation of the soil, the incessant variations of the angle of de- 
clension in points quite near in latitude, where even sometimes in 
the same spot they reach 4 degrees, the working of the plans and 
itineraries by means of the compass carried on by some of the ex- 
plorers for the construction of the map became a sheer impossibil- 
ity, it was indispensably necessary to complete and rectify by a 
thorough triangulation the series of co-ordinates hitherto known. 

During the march of the French army in 1895 Captains Bour- 
geois and Peyrouel had connected Majunga with Andriba. From 
1897 geodetic chains were extended following the two axes of the 
island, and the telegraph line from Tamatave to Antananarivo and 
thence to Majunga gave the opportunity of exactly determining 
the longitudes and placing the astronomical points. 

During the same year the Reverend Father Colin extended the 
triangulation of Imerina as far as Andriba, and continued it to the 
east to join with the work being carried on by the topographical 
brigades between Ambatondrazaka, Tamatave and Andovoranto, 
which took for a basis a line parallel to the sea, which was meas- 
ured three times by two different groups of observers, near An- 
karefo, with a steel tape. These three measurements gave the fol- 
lowing differences over and above the mean length of 5082.13 
metres: the first measurement -|-o.™26; the second measurement 
— o."'25; the third measurement +o.'"o8. 

In 1898 the network was pushed on from Ambatondrazaka to 
Antananarivo ; the side Antananarivo-Lohavohitra, calculated on the 
base line of Ankarefo, has a length of 41,312 metres, and by the 
base line of lalamalaza 41,311 metres, that is to say, a difference of 
about one yard, which is very satisfactory. 

The Reverend Father Colin in 1898 explored the west, and cor- 
rected a great many astronomical positions. 

As to the topographical brigades, they have thrown a network 
of triangles along the south, following the long axis of Madagascar, 
from Fianarantsoa to Fort Dauphin, with a transverse axis running 
northeast and southwest from Ihosy to Tullear. This section of 
the triangulation is effected on two base lines, the one temporary, 
measured near Fort Dauphin, the other 9,537.71 metres long, 
measured in the Horombe district, where the necessary obser- 
vations of latitude and of the azimuth have been taken. The 
values of the logarithms on the Antananarivo-Lohavohitra side, 
calculated on the length of the Horombe base and the chain south 
of Antananarivo, are identical to the sixth decimal point with the 
results arrived at by starting from the Ankarefo base. At Fort 
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Dauphin verification is effected up to four decimal points with the 
logarithms of the temporary base. 

During the year 1899 the programme laid down for the geodetical 
brigades consisted in connecting the district of Ambatondrazaka 
with Diego Suarez. There is also the question of completing the 
triangulation, started in 1892 by the Revd. Father Colin, between 
Antananarivo and Andovoranto, and elucidating the question of the 
touch with Andriba by the triangulations of the Rev. Father Colin 
and the expeditionary corps of 1895, which show a discrepancy of 
12 miles of longitude. 

The skeleton work of the triangulation of Madagascar is there- 
fore shortly about to be completed on these broad lines. The 
perseverance and skill displayed by the officers intrusted by General 
Gallieni with this important and difficult work have been crowned 
with success. In less than three years they have measured a chain 
of triangles, the development of which covers 850 miles and upwards. 
It must be said that this work was first commenced scientifically by 
the Jesuit Fathers Roblet and Colin; but great credit is due to 
General Gallieni's staff, particularly to Captains Gros, Durand, 
Dumezil, Lallemand, Maire, Vallet-Prevost, Hellot, and to Lieut. 
Maritz. 

We may hope, then, shortly to be provided with a complete map 
of Madagascar, which hitherto has undoubtedly been the most 
backward country in the world for the accuracy of its cartography. 

The latest corrections made to the former co-ordinates of some 
of the principal points in Madagascar cause a very notable change in 
the outline of the southeast and west coasts of Madagascar. I append 
the principal ones, with the differences between the old and new. 



Tamatave (R. C. church 
tower) 

Andovoranto (northwest an- 
gle gov't house) 

Fort Dauphin 

Mevatanana (flag-staff) 

Majunga 

Tamboharano 

Maintirano 

Benjavilo 

Tsimandraf oza 

Morondava 



LATITUDE S. 



18° 9' 28". 4 



57 32 
i' 51". 6 

43' 24"-2 

30' 3" 

9' 54" 

59' 57" 

47' 30" 

17' 21" 



LONGITUDE E. 



47 3 39 -I 



46° 
44° 
44° 
43° 
41° 
41° 
41° 
42° 
41° 



44' 29". 6 
38' 26". 2 
27' 49" 
56' 36" 
47' 46" 
42' 45" 
53' o" 
4' 30" 
56' 45" 



DIFFERENCES 
LATITUDE. LONGITUDE. 



-o' 7.5 



— o 
— o' 



-HO' 

-3' 
-o' 
— o' 



28" 

3". 7 



44 

48" 

10" 

54" 



- I 35 .9 

— 2' 46" 
-11' I9".5 



- 3 

— i' 



II 
59". 



H-II 31 



- O 

- o' 

- 3' 
+ o' 



5 
55" 
45" 
30" 



Note. — The longitude is calculated from the meridian of Paris. 
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While the officers of the Geodetic Department have been pursu- 
ing their labors of triangulation, into which I have attempted to 
give an insight, others have made a topographical plan, on the one 
part of the region between Tamatave and Ambatondrazaka, and on 
the other between Tamatave and Andovoranto. The topographical 
office has now collected and condensed the numerous plates of 
Father Roblet, and has completed them by the aid of the discov- 
eries of Lieutenants Rocheron and Cointet in the district of Anka- 
vandra; of Lieut. Maritz between Andriba and Vohilena, and 
between the rivers Ikopa, Betsiboka and Mahajamba, and to the 
west of Betafo. Others have perfected plans, not only of the east 
and north of Antananarivo, but also of the Sakalava country, and 
documents are now forthcoming to permit of the publication of a 
serious map of these regions on the scale of ^rwrr- 

Scientific missions connected with the army of occupation have, 
moreover, overrun the country in all directions. I might specially 
mention those from Antananarivo to Diego Suarez, and from Tsar- 
atanana to Nossi-Be, and the Mangotsy river, which have been 
rich in results of all kinds — geographical, ethnological, meteoro- 
logical, zoological, botanical, geological and agricultural. 

These results are condensed in a very useful and instructive 
monthly publication printed in Antananarivo, entitled '■^ Notes, 
Reconnaissances et Explorations" two volumes of which appeared in 
1897 and two in 1898. These volumes contain no less than 1,600 
pages and 100 maps or plans made in Madagascar, and I recom- 
mend them to your readers for the most scientific treatise on the 
present geographical development of Madagascar. 

The Immigrant's Guide to Madagascar {Guide de rimmigrant i 
Madagascar), 3 vols, in 8, with atlas and 24 maps, gives a very 
detailed description of the island under every heading: history, 
geography, organization, industry, commerce, agriculture, coloniza- 
tion, etc., and shows how much has been done during the last two 
years. 



